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—such as pickles—are 
products of Sexton Fa- 
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There, each item is made 
from a time-honored 
recipe...each ingre- 
dient is the best that can 
be obtained. Specify 
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guests and greater 
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The author exploring a winter stream. 


the most delightful month of the year in northern 

Minnesota. Yet when October's bright blue weath- 
er brings the colorful woods and crisp bracing air, 
most camps are closed and camping has gone into 
hibernation. When at last the snows come and 
winter holds our camps in its frozen grasp, camping 
activities seem strangely remote; especially is this 
true of a nature program which created interest in 
growing things and bird nestings and flowers along 
woodland trails. It is sad to see the nature program 
thus seasonally shelved, for winter woodlore offers 
many different activities to those who roam among 
the leafless woods. 


Some possibilities for exciting exploration became 
apparent to me one winter while I was making a 
biological survey of some streams near Minneapolis. 
During the previous summer I had collected animals 
from the various creeks and rivers by dredging from 
a boat in some, or wading knee-deep in the rapids of 
others. When the streams began to carry maroon 
and golden leaves along their courses, I watched for 
changes in the animal populations on the stream 
bottoms. Soon the snows came, the creeks began to 
freeze, and still I waded about in the open water or 
chopped through the ice on pools in search of the 
animals. It was then I realized what a different world 
existed beneath the ice and how much fun its ex- 
ploration might be for curious campers. Following 
are a few of the experiences that were mine during 
the winter studies of stream life. 


| T IS said by those who live there that October 1s 
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WINTER 
W OODLORE 


By 


Charles Rief 


January 21. Between the ice and the water of the 
rapids in Rice Creek was a space of several inches. 
As one walked upon the ice, it gave forth sounds 
not unlike those of horses hoofs treading upon a 
wooden bridge. The ice itself was about six inches 
thick. 


Just after I had opened a hole there, a lethargic 
leopard frog swam by, numbly attempting to get un- 
der one of the big rocks. Evidently many of these 
amphibious creatures which may breathe through 
their skins when they are under water, find the well 
aerated water of the rapids an ideal place to hiber- 
nate. 

January 23. All day long great complex flakes of 
snow drifted earthward, bending the spruce boughs 
low. Such snow seems to take the nip from the air, 
for it is more pleasant to work in the water then. 
Several golden-eye ducks which were swimming in 
the open rapids of the Mississippi must have felt the 
same, for they bobbed about in the water as they fed, 
heedless of the snow and ice along the banks. 


January 24. The thermometer read three below 
when I left Minneapolis for Savage this morning, 
but since it was clear I was sure that the temperature 
would rise. However, when I arrived at Eagle Creek 
in the Minnesota River Valley, it was ten below zero 
and a biting northwest wind whistled through the 
shivering cornstalks. 

Eagle Creek, being a spring fed stream, remains 
clear and cold in the summer and despite below zero 
weather maintains a temperature of forty-five de- 
grees Fahrenheit. Because the water was so warm, 
I thought it would be possible to work, so like a fool 
I tried the brass dredge. When I pulled it from the 
water the hinges froze in two seconds, and my hands 
stuck to the jaws so that I necessarily submerged the 
dredge immediately to get my hands loose. 

By that time the sun had just risen above the hills, 
and on each side of it was a magnificent sundog. 
Each towered more than halfway to the zenith. I have 
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wm hole was six inches underwater and still more water 


bubbled up through the opening. 


January 30. This morning I came upon several 
mosquitoes walking around on the snowy surface of 


| ym the creek. A foolish temptation seized me. By ad- 










Purgatory Run—January. 


never before or since seen any more beautiful. Their 
presence told me one had best return to town, for the 
day would be cold. It was. 


January 25. Since the rapids in Credit River were 
frozen over I sweated no little while using the ice 
chisel, but my efforts in opening a hole were well 
rewarded. There in the space between the ice and 
gurgling water were adult stone flies. Now the young 
of stone flies spend a year or more under water while 
they grow up. Only adults leave the water. They 
live but a few days while mating and egg laying take 
place. These particular mating stone flies had 
emerged beneath the ice and were going about their 
lives confined in their own little world as if nothing 
were in any way unusual. Had I not opened the hole 
it is probable they would never have seen the full 


light of day. 


Upon taking samples in the rapids I found twenty- 
three crawfish. Three samples contained one apiece, 
but the fourth held twenty. This score of decapods 
had gathered beneath several large stones to spend 
the winter in a semi-dormant state, and as usual they 
were associated with several hibernating leopard 
frogs. I took a dozen crawfish home and found them 
to be quite as delicious as salt water shrimp. 


January 29. It was warm today and sleeting at a 
good pace. During my work at Coon Creek, I wit- 
nessed a strange phenomenon. The ice was eighteen 
inches thick over a pool and as soon as I opened a 
hole through it, the water began to spurt up so that 
soon the hole was completely filled. Generally the 
water never quite fills a hole chopped through the 
ice, but in this case water continued to pour from the 
hole so that it looked like a boiling spring. Appar- 
ently the warm weather of the previous day had 
released enough water upstream to cause excess 
pressure at the place where I was working. 


A short way upstream I opened a hole in the ice 
over some rapids and even there, where the gradient 
was greater, water spilled over. When the sampling 
of the rapids had been completed, the ice at the first 
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vertently becoming their prey I could claim the dis- 
tinction of being mosquitoe-bitten in January. Such 
probably would have happened had not I been dis- 
tracted by a field mouse which ran about on the snow 
and came within twenty feet of me. Then just as the 


-mouse disappeared into a grassy hummock an arctic 
_ three-toed woodpecker flew by with its noisy dipping 


flight. Thus the mosquitoes were forgotten. 


February 1. At Linwood Lead the ice broke 
while I was standing on it and the icy water trickled 
into my boots. I saved myself further wetting by 
grasping the edge of the platform which had been 
constructed there during the summer. Linwood Lead, 
though it has only a foot of flowing water, has a soft 
mucky bottom into which one may thrust a pole 
fifteen feet, or more. I might have sunk into that ooze 
up to my neck, or more. 


Beneath the ice it was possible to see the aquatic 
beetles and waterbugs swimming about in the water 
which was only half a degree above freezing. Occa- 
sionally one would dive into the bottom ooze and 
plow along as it searched for its prey. These insects 
remain active as long as there is water in which to 
swim. When Purgatory Run was frozen completely 
to the bottom, I found whirligig beetles swimming 
about in a tiny pool which a spring had kept open. 


February 5. Following a light snow on the third, 
the woods and fields had been filled with the tracks 
of various animals. This morning I found a single 
muskrat trail on the Mississippi River. Since the ice 
was a foot and a half through, I wondered how the 
animal had been able to get out. In backtracking I 
discovered a place on the bank where a spring had 
melted the edge of the ice, and it was through that 
opening the muskrat had emerged. Just why musk- 
rats come out into the snow is rather puzzling. It is 


(Continued on page 17) 


Purgatory Run—July. 


























Emergency Harvest Camps 
A YMCA. E xperinent in Wartime Camping 


Epitor’s Norte: Foreseeing that the farm labor shortage would 
become acute in California in 1942, due both to the departure of 
thousands of farm laborers to vital war industries and to the evacua- 
tion of Japanese farmers, the Pacific Southwest Area Council of the 
Y. M. C. A. established Emergency Harvest Camps for boy workers 
on nearby farms. This plan was presented to and approved by the 
Southern California section of the Pacific Camping Association. 
We regret that we lack the space for Mr. Wilson’s complete report 
of these Harvest Camps. 


HE major purposes for the harvest camps were 
| defined as follows: first, to render patriotic ser- 

vice to the nation in saving the crops; and, 
secondly, to provide a work experience with educa- 
tional content for older high school boys as an ex- 
tension of the regular camping program. 


The first camp got under way June 15th, and the 
last camp to start went in August 15th. Between 
these dates ten other camps were established, ex- 
tending in location form Marysville, in Sutter Coun- 
ty in Northern California, to Orange County in the 
southern section of the state. As many different Asso- 
ciations were also involved in the sponsorship of these 
camps. In some cases, however, a local Association, 
particularly the larger ones, sponsored two or three 
camps; and on the other extreme, one harvest camp 
was cooperatively sponsored by four smaller Asso- 
ciations. Crops harvested included peaches, pears, 
plumps, prunes, cherries, apricots, grapes, and a 
variety of other types of farm work was engaged in, 
such as irrigating, hoeing, stripping grapevines, sack- 
ing onions and work in the packing sheds. Alto- 
gether there were nearly fifty thousand camper work 
days involved in the total enterprise. 

Boys were housed in school buildings in the dis- 
tricts in which they worked. An exception should be 
noted in the case of one camp in which the boys were 
located on the ranch of a large single grower and 
were housed in camps which had been abandoned by 
the Japanese workers of previous years. 

In the main, school men provided the managerial 
leadership for these camps; only three YMCA secre- 
taries directed camps. The directors were selected 
because of their ability to handle boys and their pre- 
vious camping experience, and all but three camps 
had an assistant director who gave full time to the 
task of aiding the director and, in general, helping 
with the camp program. 

Other adult leadership in camp proved to be a real 
problem. In only two camps was it possible to 
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By 


Lee § Wilson 


achieve the ratio of one leader to every ten boys; in 
the other extreme, two camps found it necessary to 
use Older high school boys or junior college students 
as camp leaders. In between these extremes, the num- 
ber of adult leaders in camp ranged from two to 
eight. Most of the leaders were high school teachers, 
and in the field they acted, in the main, as crew 
leaders under a crew foreman who was hired by the 
grower. Most of them were paid the regular field 
wages and provided their board and room in camp. 
However, in several instances, they were paid an ad- 
ditional amount by the growers. It is difficult to 
generalize upon the production of the leaders. Their 
work in the field was reported as more than satis- 
factory, but in many cases their effectiveness as 
counselors in the camp after working hours left much 
to be desired. 

Many leaders left camp before the season was over. 
A special study as to reasons why leaders did not 
stay the whole camp period, involving five camps 
and twenty-six leaders, revealed that six left to take 
a vacation, five for other work, three became ill, and 
three reported trouble with the boys. The other nine 
left for a variety of reasons, including: inability to 
complete studies, did not like camp, called into ser- 
vice, work too hard, and pay too small. 

Now let us take a look at the boy workers. Our 
records show that there were a total of 2,043 differ- 
ent boys involved in these harvest camps. 1,456 
represents the total number of boys starting camp, 
and 587 replacements were made; 1287 boys te- 
turned home before the closing of the camp; 723 
finished camp, and of this number 489 were boys who 
had started with the camp and stayed through the 
entire season. We learned that if a boy can get over 
the adjustment period of the first few days in camp, 
the chances that he will remain longer are greatly 
enhanced. 


It might logically be assumed that those boys who 
came in after the camp started as replacements might 
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tend to stay longer because they would have a better 
idea of what was actually involved in the work ex- 
perience. The record, however, shows 587% of these 
boys returned home before the end of camp. In 117% 
of the cases the boys were fired by the employer; in 
24% of the cases the boys were dismissed by the 
camp; and in the remaining cases, or 65%, the boys 
left of their own volition. 

Considering the reasons why boys left camp; in 
20% of the cases the reason was given by the camp 
director as ‘lazy’. In 14% of the cases the boys ex- 
pected to make more money. In 12% the reason 
given for failure was that the boys were too small. 
Disregard of camp rules was the main factor in 107% 
of the cases. With 7% the boys wanted to take a va- 
cation with their parents. The camp director said 
that the boys became discouraged in 6% of the cases. 
And there was a variety of reasons in the remaining 
25% of the cases, including: expecting to make more 
money, sickness or accident, parents influenced boys 
to come home, quit to go into the service, trouble- 
maker, parents moved, homesick, quit to take other 
work, could not adapt. 

Considering the factors which seemed to contribute 
most to the satisfactory production of the boys on the 
job, these factors emerged as most important: good 
physical condition of the boys, plenty of well-cooked 
food, good harvesting conditions, encouragement 
from the grower, and a foreman who liked the boys 
and knew how to handle them. 

The camp management took certain steps to in- 
crease the production of the workers, as did the em- 
ployer. The most important steps taken by the camp 
management were pep talks, competitive ideas, re- 
ported praise from foremen, conference with indi- 
vidual boys and comparing production of groups. 
Those steps taken by the farmers to increase pro- 
duction of boys were: harvesting instructions on skills 
of a particular crop, changing boys to different kinds 
of jobs to find out where they were best fitted, and 
providing a bonus for doing better than the average. 

. One camp director reported that “most city boys 
did well with understanding and training’. This 
comment seems to sum up the general truth of the 
matter. 

The boys started out to work eight hours a day; 
but when the demand for work became more pressing, 
several camps permitted nine and ten hours for the 
older, stronger boys, and the boys were anxious to 
work these extra hours. Several camp directors com- 
mented upon the importance of conditioning city boys 
to long hours and hard work; it was found that it was 
best to start with five or six hours a day and work 
up to the eight hours gradually. 

Some employers handled their boys better than 
others. In the main, however, working conditions 
were satisfactory. Crew bosses were, for the most 
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part, considerate and understanding. There were in- 
stances of boys being worked too long in the sheds, 
and next year, of course, this condition will have to 
be remedied. In some instances growers were late in 
providing transportation back to the camp at the end 
of the day. Much grower education is still needed. 
The labor shortage was not so acute as it might have 
been in some districts; hence, growers were not too 
quick to adjust to the use of boys. 

In general, the relations with the growers were 
more than satisfactory. In most cases, the secretary 
and the camp director were enthusiastic about the co- 
Operative attitudes of the growers; in only a few 
instances were the growers slow to appreciate the 
problems involved in using city boys as farm work- 
ers. Whenever growers provided a minimum of basic 
training, and made the effort to understand the situ- 
ation with respect to the problems of city boys in a 
new work experience, good results were obtained. 

In the main, medical supervision was adequate. 
Each camp reported that doctors were on call in the 
community, and in each case arrangements had been 
made with these doctors for service to the boys in the 
camp. Several camps made arrangements with the 
county hospital; two camps, however, arranged for 
needed services with private hospitals. Without ex- 
ception, every sponsoring Association required physi- 
cal examinations of the boys before going to camp. 
However, only six camps required medical examina- 
tions of their food handlers. There was only one 
serious accident; a truck turned over. The cases were 
handled by the local physician and all bills were cov- 
ered by the insurance carrier for the grower. 

In general, the relations with the local townspeople 
were satisfactory. In some cases, at first, there was a 
skeptical attitude on the part of the local people, but 
gradually this feeling was broken down. In one case, 
however, this feeling persisted and was a factor in 
the early closing of the camp. On the other extreme, 
in one community various organizations volunteered 
to cooperate with the camp, and as a result Saturday 
night co-ed affairs were arranged. This attitude on 
the part of the townspeople was returned by the boys, 
a large percentage of whom attended the local church 
services on Sunday. 

In most of the camps no serious public relations 
problems developed in the community where the 
camp was located. In one camp, however, when the 
boys first arrived they were anxious to visit the local 
community and were a bit loud and obstreperous in 
their actions. This caused an immediate distrust on 
the part of the local townspeople, which eventually 
was broken down by good conduct on the part of the 
boys. 

The programs which were developed in the camps 


were not so extensive as at first anticipated, largely 
(Continued on page 18) 








va, Tribute to 
Bernard §. Mason 


By 
Barbara Ellen Joy 


spected by every adult interested in camping. 

In particular, members of the American Camping 
Association honour him for the splendid contribution 
he has made to the organization over the years as 
editor of The Camping Magazine. Although circum- 
stances have terminated his official connection with 
the Magazine as Editor, we may be confident that his 
interest and belief in the Magazine as the official 
organ of the camping movement will continue un- 
abated, and we may look forward to frequent con- 
tributions from him to its coiumns. Beyond the 
value of his writings, we need the sound advice and 
sane judgment which he always brought to the many 
Association councils to which he was called. Let us 
hope that in happier days his name may again appear 
on the roster of Association executives. 


Mr. Mason has no remote counterpart in the camp- 
ing field. In addition to an active academic career 
which culminated in his receiving his PhD. in Soci- 
ology from the Ohio State University, he has always 
diligently pursued an absorbing interest in Indian 
culture and way of living. This interest was far from 
being a purely academic one. He lived and camped 
with the Indians and absorbed their customs and 
their traditions. His natural ability in learning skills 
both of the Indian and of the frontiersman was con- 
stantly exercised. As a result of his diligent pursuit 
of these interests and the perfecting of these skills, 
Mr. Mason accumulated a fund of information which 
is phenomenal. It is indeed fortunate that he has 
been able, through an exceptional facility in writing, 
to pass on this information to the hosts of camping 
and outdoor people who have welcomed his books 
with enthusiasm and appreciation. 


In 1939, The Red Book Magazine printed in book 
form his prize-winning manuscript entitled, ‘““Camp- 
ing and Education”. That book immediately placed 
him in the forefront of writers and “‘do-ers’” in the 
camping field. Physical educators and recreation 
workers testify that his three contributions to their 
field, written in collaboration with Mr. E. D. Mitchell 
of the University of Michigan, filled a long-felt need 


T HE name Bernard S. Mason is known and re- 
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in their work. His books on the musical instruments 
of the Indians and on primitive and pioneer sports 
are equally thorough and valuable. In dealing with 
the artistic side of Indian life, he has consistently 
displayed an integrity of interpretation and an appre- 
ciation of its religious significance which are admit- 
able. 

But in his book “Woodcraft”, Mr. Mason made an 
original and unique contribution to our field, one of 
sterling worth and lasting importance. His versatility 
in handling his materials and suiting them to differ- 
ent levels is shown in his “Jud Goes Camping’, a 
book which should be in the hands of every red- 
blooded boy and girl in our country. Mr. Mason has 


‘made innumerable other contributions to the outdoor 


field through articles, special pamphlets, and through 
many lectures, training courses and institutes. Above 
all, he has worked in camp with boys and girls and 
has inspired them with his knowledge and enthusi- 
asm. 

But whatever the medium through which he speaks 
his message, it comes clear and true. He believes in 
the romance and adventure inherent in the outdoor 
life, and he believes that skill and knowledge are 
basic to its benefits and enjoyment. 

It has been my good fortune to have worked closely 
for several years with Mr. Mason on The Camping 
Magazine. I found him always eager for suggestions, 
completely cooperative, and tireless in his efforts to 
ferret out material for publication. His taste is a 
discriminating one, and his judgment in the impor- 
tant matters of emphasis and educational approach 
discerning. For his efforts, his abilities, his good 
taste, his loyalty and his understanding we are all 
deeply grateful. 


Enslish Camps Serve on the Homefront 


In England thirty-six National Camp Schools in- 
augurated as part of the evacuation scheme in 1940, 
are still in operation. Some 6,250 children have been 
taken care of in rural areas on campsites of thirty to 
forty acres. In addition to these permanent camp 
schools, temporary camps were provided to house 
over 8000 boys who worked on the land during the 
past summer vacation. These camps housed twelve 
to thirty boys, not necessarily under canvas. Camping 
equipment was loaned by the Ministry of Agriculture 
free of charge. Women’s organizations, Scouts, and 
teachers’ wives helped with catering. Local Food 
offices arranged to make rations available and rail- 
roads gave reduced fares—From the British Infor- 
mation Services. 
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The Three Legged Stool 
Gues t Sditorial 


By 
Wes Klusmann 


ence the three-legged stool will forever stand 
as a symbol—a symbol of balance and stability. 

In that report you will find these words, ‘America 
at war must be mobilized for three closely related 
undertakings, military action, war production and 
home community welfare. While military and pro- 
duction needs are paramount, like a three-legged 
stool, the whole effort would collapse without the 
strength of all three.’ 

The American Camping Association, too, is like 
a three-legged stool, represented by: (1) the indi- 
vidual member of the A.C.A.; (2) the local section 
with which he affiliates; (3) the international asso- 
ciation to which he belongs. 

It is more apparent now in war time that the 
strength of each combines to strengthen all. In these 
days when the swiftness of events leaves one breath- 
less and the almost daily decisions of Government 
bring about changes in our lives and commerce, it is 
imperative that we stand together. 

If at any time a camp director or a staff member 
needed to keep abreast of developments in govern- 
ment, in social movements, and in the resultant 
effects on camping—that time is now! 

If at any time local groups or sections needed to 
study, to confer, to interpret, and to organize for local 
cooperative action—that time is now! 

If at any time there was a need for a demonstra- 
tion of unity in camping throughout America—that 
time is now! 

This demonstration cannot be accomplished only 
through the acts or services of your A.C.A. officers. 
It means action all along the line. It means an in- 
formed membership. It means strength in numbers. 
It means significant cooperative action on a _ local 
level. It means more sections of the Association, so 
that camping leaders everywhere in America shall 
have the opportunity to work with others to make 
camping effective as a wartime asset. 

Under the leadership of your Executive Commit- 
tee, a most significant start was made to make 
America more conscious of camping as an educational 
force and as an essential method for training youth 
in war time and in the reconstruction period to follow. 


T- those who attended the Alexandria Confer- 
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The evidence of that start will be found in the report 
of the Alexandria Conference. 

Now it’s our move as camping leaders, first, to 
condition ourselves to demonstrate our ability to 
adapt, to improvise, and to produce in spite of re- 
strictions, inconveniences, and difficulties. Second, 
to make every effort possible to clearly demonstrate 
that we can serve youth in our camps this summer 
and throughout the year and provide type of train- 
ing for them that is geared to wartime needs. Third, 
to build such a vital active and numerically strong 
Camping Association in America that Government, 
education, and the general populace can have no 
doubts as to the place that camping holds in the 
education of youth. 

The three-legged stool is our symbol, the Alex- 
andria Conference report is our temporary guide, but 
the individual camp leaders, active in a local section, 
is our only hope for complete success. 

—WEs KLUSMANN 





The 1943 Convention 


The Board of Directors of the American Camping 
Association voted at the October 25th meeting, Alex- 
andria, Virginia, to cancel the 1943 convention due 
to the critical transportation problem. 

However, it was strongly recommended that the 
sections plan to hold annual conferences, and where- 
ever practical, sections should cooperate in a regional 
conference arranged by mutual agreement. Please 
clear your conference dates with the A.C.A. office. 
It is hoped, in so far as possible, that a member of 
the A.C.A. Executive Committee can be in attendance 
at each of the conferences this spring. 

Convention Programs: There is need for con- 
tinued study on “Camping, a Wartime Asset.” This 
can well be the theme of our 1943 conferences. Much 
more work needs to be done in all sections on this 
report. Remember to share your findings with the 
A.C.A. In this manner all can benefit. 

Copies of the Alexandria report can now be ordered 
through the A.C.A. office, 343 South Dearborn Street. 
Chicago, Illinois, or Association Press, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, at the following prices: 
$50.00 per thousand, $6.00 per hundred, $1.00 per 
dozen, 10 cents per single copy. 

Election of Officers: By action of the Board, the 
1943 elections will be by mail. You will receive a 
report from the Nominating Committee and a ballot 
for the registration of your vote. This is to be mailed 
to the office of the A.C.A. as per instructions to be 
issued shortly after January 1st. 

Any nominations may be addressed to the Nom- 
inating Committee, American Camping Association, 
343 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. Offices 
to be filled this year are president and vice-president. 
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The 
Snowflake Man 


By 
Abbie Graham 


Snowflake Man of Jericho, Vermont, thought him 

queer. His rambling sheds were filled with strange 
apparatus. His chief crop was not corn nor hay for 
dairy herds. It was not enough for him to plough, 
to sow, to reap, to gather into barns, and to live con- 
tent in his white, clapboarded farmhouse. His chiet 
crop was the snow crystal that fell in abundance on 
his farm, “snow gems of the ‘first water’ ”’, he called 
them. 


As a boy in his teens he fell passionately in love 
with snow crystals. For half a century he served them 
with his whole heart. He loved snowflakes as John 
Muir out in Yosemite loved glaciers, glaciers that 
were to him but “‘another form of terrestial love’. He 
fell into an ecstacy before a snow crystal even as did 
Petrarch before the golden-haired Laura. As Petrarch 
remembered that it was six o'clock in the morning on 
the sixth of April that he first saw Laura, so did the 
Snowflake Man, Wilson Bentley, recall the day when 
he first saw each cherished crystal of the sky. Petrarch 
wrote sonnets to Laura; Bentley wrote scientific data 
for the Monthly Weather Review. 

Although Bentley approached every snow crystal 
with emotional excitement, he faced it with a scien- 
tific mind and disciplined workmanship. When he 
photographed a snow crystal, he also made observa- 
tions of temperature, kinds and approximate heights 
of clouds, direction and rapidity of movement of 
various cloud strata, direction and velocity of surface 
winds, and changes in the form of crystals from hour 
to hour as the different portions of each form passed. 
However, in the midst of his report of such data to 
the Monthly Weather Review (Vol. 30, 1902, page 
607), he wrote: “The endeavor has always been 
made to secure characteristic sets of photomicrographs 
from each storm, yet singularly enough, this proved 
the most difficult task of all because the old habit of 
seeking for the beautiful and interesting, rather than 
the characteristic types was very difficult to over- 
come. 


DO not wonder that certain neighbors of the 












From the book Snow Crystals by Wilson Alwyn Bentley, McGraw-Hill Co., Inc. 1931 


This absorption in finding the beautiful and the 
interesting never left him. Fortunately he remained 
part poet to the end. We who cannot master the 
science of the snow crystal can appreciate its artistic 
excitements. He writes (Monthly Weather Review, 
August 1927): “Among the most wonderful crystals 

. . is one that fell November 26 in the early winter 
of 1922. I have named it the ‘good luck’ or horse- 
shoe crystal. It not only has a horseshoe pictured as 
its nuclear feature, but more wonderful still, it has 
six surrounding features, each of which resembles a 
horse’s hoof with heel calks . .. The beautiful branch- 
ing one that fell December 9, 1921... is also a 
masterpiece of crystal architecture .. . Passing over 
the many charming ones of the 1925 crop, we come to 
some notable ones of 1926. The snows of the early 
winter of 1926 were rich in perfect snow gems... 
But the storm of January 17 made itself even more 
famous by producing one of the oddest snow crystals 
ever photographed, named the ‘clock crystal’ because 
it so much resembles the face of a clock. The 1927 
snowflake season had an early but wonderfully 
brilliant closing on February 22. On that date in the 
early morning the clouds for awhile showered the 
earth with starry fernlike gems such as thrill, amaze 
and delight snowflake lovers. Many of the crystals 
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were of extraordinary size, some being one-half inch 
in diameter. 

In the winter of 1925 Bentley was invited by a 
professor of McGill University to go up to Canada 
and photograph snow crystals. He accepted and 
went up to Morrisburg on the St. Lawrence River 
about eighty miles upriver from Montreal. This ven- 
ture was not wholly successful. Bentley said that it 
was an unfavorable year for snowflakes, and that the 
location was not a good one since the snowflakes 
were affected by the nearness of the Great Lakes. He 
said another thing that makes one suspect that at 
least a part of his trouble was homesickness for his 
own Vermont valley: ‘So, I returned home with the 
query in my mind, ‘Could it be that, through some 
strange freak of accident or providence, the one man 
who loves the snowflakes most had been born at the 
one most favorable spot on earth for the study and 
photographing of them? ’ ” 

When he returned to Jericho, he had but a few 
years left in which to work in the solitude of his 
crystal acreage. He began to reflect now on his out- 
put: “As the writer looks back 44 years to the begin- 
ning of his seemingly unimportant study of snow 
crystals, it seems to him remarkable that the work 
should have produced such undreamed results. . . 
forty-seven hundred specimens of which no two are 
alike . . . Perhaps it is not too much to say that the 
results of his studies form one of the little romances 
of science’. 

The happiest moment of Bentley's life came to 
him in early December of 1931, when he had but 
three weeks more to live. He had long dreamed of a 
great book which would contain the most beautiful 
of his snow and frost photomicrographs. Through a 
gift of money and through the assistance of friends, 
and especially through the collaboration of W. J. 
Humphrey, this book, “Snow Crystals” (McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., N. Y., 1931) was produced. 

What a three weeks! Here, gathered into immor- 
tality, were the excitements, the adventures, the loves 
of his life. I wish I knew what it was the Snowflake 
Man of Jericho thought of in those three weeks. | 
do not know but I have talked to people in his valley 
and I imagine that he remembered his mother’s 
bringing out an old family microscope on that day 
in his boyhood when he came into the house with 
snowflakes on his coat sleeve, that he remembered 
that first deep look into a snow crystal and his sub- 
sequent haste to find another and still another perfect 
flake. He could not forget either as he turned the 
pages of his book that other December day in 1884, 
when he did over the old shed for a laboratory, 
painted a board black and held it out to receive the 
first crystal he was to photograph. 

No doubt the valley neighbors came by to call 

(Continued on page 19) 
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THE SCIENCES 


Their use in the development of New Camp Program 
Activities 


By Paul Weinandy 


nation of practical people who were blessed with 

a natural aptitude for the mechanical. Our own 
children in schools and at home showed from an 
early age on an absorbing interest in the mechanics 
of anything which flew, rolled or floated. Since 1941 
millions of our people, young and old, have become 
quite suddenly involved in jobs which force them to 
tinker with complex scientific machinery. New sci- 
entific instruments of war and peace made their dra- 
matic appearance. All these factors cause among our 
people a new scientific curiosity. Articles on the 
physical laws of air plane flight, treatises on scientific 
weather forecasting for the layman became feature 
articles in national magazines. Millions of urbanites . 
have begun to talk about agricultural problems and 
scientific farming. 

We, as a people with a natural, curious desire for 
exploration and experimentation, have begun to 
blaze a new trail—a desire to explore and to explain 
the basic principles of science which make a better 
life possible and more interesting. 

Due to the far reaching influences of total war 
many of the cherished camp program traditions will 
undergo changes. Program activities will be deter- 
mined by a new “emphasis”. However many areas 
in our camp program will remain unchanged because 
they are fundamentally sound. Canoeing, swimming, 
cross country hiking and pioneer camping have al- 
ways been and will continue to be the backbone of 
good camping. These interests in doing and experi- 
encing new adventure on the trail can be used by our 
counselors as a basis to create deeper interests in the 
nature of things. It is here that our knowledge of 
science can become integrated with our knowledge 
of camping. 

Not a few people close to the camping field have 
become aware of the importance of developing in 
our youth an attitude of inquiry and exploration in 
some of the scientific phenomena which are part of 
our camp environment and daily life experience. 

Science has opened a large unexplored field for 
program activities in the out-of-doors. Practically 
every youth in America has become air-minded dur- 
ing the last two years. Thousands of families have 
found new interests in better and safer food prepara- 
tion. The medical profession has “discovered” again 
new uses of native herbs for medicinal purposes. 

(Continued on page 19) 
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LIGHT-WEIGHT EQUIPMENT 
FOR WINTER HIKING 


Ss. W. 


Epitor’s Note: This is the fourth in a series of articles by Mr. 
Edwards who has made a long study of the merits of the light- 
weight hiking-camping technique. The first, entitled “Light-Weight 
Equipment for Summer Hiking,” appeared in the April, 1941 num- 
ber; the second, “Light-Weight Equipment For Fall Hiking’? may 
be found in the October-November, 1941 number; the third, ‘“Light- 
Weight Equipment for Wet-Weather Hiking,’ may be found in the 
issue of May, 1942. 


PaRT I. | 

O you enjoy walking and hiking in winter re- 
1) gardless of altitude, wind or snow? Many do. 

But many don’t. Among these are hikers who 
put away summer duds come fall and within tour 
walls watch the winter pass, yearning for spring. 
Nevertheless, many of these would hike and tramp 
the year ‘round, did they realize how comfortably 
warm the properly equipped winter hiker can be 
with a little planning and foresight. For many, too, 
the winter trail is said to be the finest of the seasons. 

Readers of Camping Magazine have noted in our 
three previous articles that for some years the em- 
phasis has been on lightweight equipment and cloth- 
ing. For walking the windblown country lane, 
tramping the whiteness of old wood roads, or hiking 
the high mountain trail, the ankle-length sheepskin- 
lined coat, rubber boots, and muskrat cap are more 
befitting the wood-cutter than the hiker. The latter, 
according to our suggestions, will both carry and 
wear a total weight considerably less than the three 
items above. Hence, the following may be of im- 
portance to many. 

Wind proofs. One can readily understand the few 
simple principles underlying present methods of 
dressing for winter hiking. Hold the wool shirt, the 
woolen mackinaw, the woolen coat up to a strong 
light. Pinpoints of light shine through. On the 
mountain trail the wind will also blow through, and 
blow by, carrying off the body heat. The treated 
canvas coat of the duck hunter is windproof, but for 
the hiker, it is cumbersome and heavy. Not so the 
parka of balloon silk or other material of high thread- 
count, and hence closely woven, cotton thread. The 
parka has the required windproof qualities but it is 
not to be thought of as a warm garment. Now, let 
us consider the second principle underlying clothing 
for winter hiking, that of 

Insulation. The generally accepted cloth to in- 
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By 
E dwards 


sulate the body from loss of heat, ts at present, the 
woolen garment. Experiences with other materials 
and fibres are certain to emerge from the present 
war, but for our purpose, the hiker puts on the first 
insulating layer when he pulls on his long-legged, 
long-sleeved, 100% woolen underwear. Women 
may similarly select men’s union suits, as many do at 
present. Over the underwear a fleecy, sleeveless 
sweater may be worn, and this is covered by one or 
two heavy woolen shirts. Some prefer a lighter wool 
shirt under a heavier outer shirt. These several in- 
sulating layers will, however, dissipate some bodily 
heat, more especially in windy weather than in still 
cold. If, however, the upper body, so clothed, can be 
shielded from entrance of wind by a garment at once 
lightweight and windproof, it is apparent that one 
may be entirely comfortable in extremely cold wea- 
ther with only a few simple garments. Not possible, 
says the woodchopper, and puts on his 15 pound 
sheepskin canvas coat. Entirely possible, states the 
hiker, who pulls on his lightweight, hooded parka 
of balloon cloth, fastens the hood under the chin and 
hits the trail in weather that freezes the summer 
tramper indoors. 


Woolen trousers are worn under lightweight, wind- 
proof cotton outer trousers. Suspenders for the wool- 
en, and belt for the cotton trousers, make a minimum 
bulk about the waist. The inner skirt of the parka 
is tucked inside the outer trousers and the draw- 
string tied. Thus wind is prevented from penetrating 
at the waist line and the elastic in the cuffs keeps the 
cold from blowing up the sleeves. A woolen to- 
boggan may be worn under the parka hood, but we 
prefer to have the hood lined with chamois, thus 
eliminating other head covering. Some may prefer 
both cap and lined hood. Woolen gloves worn in- 
side oversize leather mittens are sufficient. 

Boots or shoes for winter travel are determined by 
individual preference after considerable experiment. 
After much mountain travel in winter, on snow, 
sleeted or frozen trails, or the half-frozen mud of 
frost and thaw in winter break-ups, we have come to 
prefer the leather-top, rubber bottom, 10-inch cruiser 
boot. These may be had fitted with sheep-skin-and- 
leather inner soles. Two pairs of heavy wool socks 
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are worn, and the trousers are usually tucked into 
the tops of the boots before tying. We have found 
them comfortable for day-after-day travel over bare 
frozen ground; not so good on rocks or ice; excellent, 
of course, through snow or water. 


Leather shoes or boots will sooner or later leak, 
since no leather is completely waterproof. However, 
according to the weather and terrain, leather boots 
are often suitable, warm and comfortable. The be- 
ginner will learn after many days of travel what 
types of footgear are most suitable for him. For the 
foregoing suggestions on the whole of winter cloth- 
ing, some changes will not affect comfort, as indi- 
vidual preferences are important, too. And some 
will prefer extra shirts, socks and other special articles 
of clothing in their packs. 


For a day’s travel with a pack, one or two lunches 
may be carried. Dried fruits, soup in thermos bottles, 
a noon fire for tea or broiled meat, stews, toasted 
sandwiches, hot milk, are all in order. Other items 
for the day’s travel and comfort have been discussed 
in our previous articles. 


Body Heat. Body heat is lost by trampers in cold 
weather via exposed skin surfaces, through the cloth- 
ing and by the exertion of movement. Hot foods 
restore bodily heat, windproof garments prevent its 
loss and our method, or similar methods, leaves only 
the face exposed. Hardy explorers in the arctic re- 
gions sometimes cover all of the face save the eyes, 
but most of those for whom this is written will want 
the face uncovered. 


The gradual or rapid loss of body heat is basically 
the reason why many who tramp the by-ways and 
mountain trails of summer shut themselves up till 
spring. Once chilled on an outdoor trip in winter 
from insufficient or unsuitable clothing, the beginner 
may acquire a distaste for further travel. Inability to 
conserve body heat is another reason why folks “stay 
home” when winter comes and miss the white beauty 
and the many delights on every hand along the winter 
trail. It should be remembered that while skiing over 
on the park slope or sledding up in the pasture calls 
for a certain type of clothing, that required for steady 
hiking on the winter trail is quite another matter. 


Last winter two of us travelled 62 miles in about 
41, days of bitter weather, according to the ther- 
mometer, on the Appalachian Trail along the crest 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains of the Tennessee- 
southern Virginia border. We walked through 
beautiful hoar-frost forests, ice, snow, sleet, rain, 
blue skies and sunshine. The terrain was mountain 
meadow, frozen ruts, forest path, slush and hard 
crust. We loved every mile. We were dressed for it. 
We cooked 2 hot meals along the trail each day, 
sometimes in a grove of age-old trees, ice-covered, 
among which were some standing a thousand years. 
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Sometimes we cooked in a mountain meadow, the 
brown grass knee-high and jewelled with hoar-frost 
magic. The winter trail is waiting for the hiker who 
is prepared and warmly clothed. 

While it is hoped that the foregoing will be help- 
ful to the novice in the art of winter hiking, we recall 
that the beginner becomes, after many trails, trials 
and errors, the experienced tramper, the “old-timer.” 
An old-timer friend here in Washington who has 
hunted, canoed, hiked and camped over much of our 
northern wilderness has evolved a unique principle 
in his long search for information. It is, “If you 
want to know how to hike and camp efficiently in hot 
weather, ask those who do it in the tropics; likewise, 
for cold weather tramping, inquire of the explorer 
up north, and learn how the Eskimos do it. Then 
adapt what you learn to your own terrain.” 


ParT II. 


The beginner who comes through on the winter 
trail will thereafter be in need of further information. 
He will, no doubt, require knowledge of the prac- 
tices and habits of older, more experienced winter 
trampers in order to improve his own, and prepare 
himself for further adventuring. So we have asked 
our old friend, E. L. Bamforth, from the highlands 
of New England, to add his suggestions to our basic 
ones. They merit study, we think, and come from a 
long experience of the high and low mountain trail 
in all the four seasons in every kind of terrain and 
weather, and we give them in his own words as suited 


to the high Adirondack region:— 


Here are my comments. Unless otherwise noted 
they apply to day hikes. I wear: 30% wool, long 
sleeve and leg unionsuit; short wool socks (under) ; 
pair 15-inch heavy wool socks; medium weight wool 
pants, with suspenders; one wool shirt; leather-top 
rubber-bottom cruiser type shoes, 12-inch. 

Pants. I like ordinary wool dress pants, no cuffs, 
as well as any. Last year I bought a pair of ski pants, 
smaller at ankles, fuller at waist, high waist, and with 
zipper pockets. But they did not stand the gaff too 
well. This year I shall try dress pants again, sewing 
zippers on the pockets to keep out the snow. Some 
folks use cotton dungarees or work pants with wool 
underwear. Breeches, usually wool, sometimes whip- 
cord, are used. Too tight at joints to suit me. Wool 
ski pants predominate; for the women about one 
hundred percent. 

Underwear. If the temperature was below zero 
when I started out, or a blizzard raging, I should use 
my 100% wools; but usually the 30%’s are satisfac- 
tory. Most hikers of any experience wear wool of 
some percentage. Socks. I carry a spare set, in case 
I slip in a brook, but since changing from 614-inch to 


12-inch shoes I have never needed them. 
(Continued on page 16) 








A Home=Made Wroodheater for Camp 


HEATNG stove made from an old oil barrel 
A no equal among low-priced stoves, and 
no superior at any amount of money. It is the 
stove of the far-flung frontier of the Northland, 
where it is regarded as the best wood heater ever de- 
vised for camp. Up Lake Superior way, for example, 
they swear by it, and would take it in preference to 
any high-priced and fancied-up stove you'd offer 
them, knowing full well that for pure heating efh- 
ciency no other type of heater puts out so well. 


Perhaps it’s no ornament, but I find myself liking 
its campy appearance and its cozy atmosphere, for I 
have happy memories of mellow nights of fellowship 
beside it while outside the wintry blasts made futile 
attempts to reach us. 


Old oil barrels can be picked up almost anywhere. 
They come in two sizes, 30 gallon and 55 gallon. 
The small one is more often seen—it’s a pretty big 
room that it cannot heat. The castings, made for the 
purpose, can be purchased and any blacksmith will 
put them on, if indeed, you cannot put them*on your- 
self. The necessary items are the front frame with a 
fire door and draft door, the pipe collar, the legs, and 
the top plate. Grates can also be had but the stove 
works much better when the wood burns in its own 
ashes. With a grate coal can be used to some extent 
but the oil drum is essentially a wood heater. 


Any hardware store in the little towns of the North 
sell these fixtures. If not to be had in the neighbor- 
hood, write direct to Kelley-Howe-Thompson Com- 
pany, Duluth, Minnesota, wholesale distributors who 
have supplied the fixtures as well as the complete 
stoves for many years. | 


The castings including a poker cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $7.00 and the stove purchased complete 
for about $15.00. It not only saves money to make 
it ourselves, but it adds interest to the stove. It is a 
good feeling to know that it was made with our own 
hands. 


In very large cabins one often sees two oil barrels 
placed one above the other as in the drawing. This 
_ results in the stove throwing almost twice as much 
heat with the same amount of wood. It does the work 
of two stoves yet uses the fuel of one. Two 30-gallon 
barrels thus arranged are much better than one 55- 
gallon stove. I once saw a three-story stove made in 
this way. 
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Worvns and Music by Frevericr 4. Lews 
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The song, “Camping Forward” was written by 
Frederick Lewis at the Alexandria Conference in 
October and Miss Marjorie Cooper of the Lake Erie 
Section has since arranged the music and prepared 
it for the Camping Magazine. 

Mr. Lewis played it at the beginning of one of the 
general work groups and since it expressed so well 
the theme and tone of the conference, everyone en- 
joyed singing it. Representatives of the sections re- 
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Music arranged by Marjorie Cooper 


quested that it be passed on to all members of the 
American Camping Association. 

Mr. Lewis was chairman of the conference and is 
director of the Vistamont Camps in Bristol, New 
Hampshire. He is at present working on a special 
problem in the Office of Civilian Defense in Wash- 
ington. Miss Cooper is the Campfire Girls Executive 
in Cleveland and has been an active member of the 
A.C.A. for several years. 
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SECTION NEWS 














Mr. David B. Dabrow, president of the Pennsylvania 
section, was chairman of a panel on “Camping in Wartime” 
at the Physical and Health Education State Convention at 
Phildelphia. 

Thomas G. Cairns, secretary-treasurer of the Pennsyl- 
vania section, and assistant Scout Executive for the Phila- 
delphia Boy Scouts is leaving for foreign service with the 
American Red Cross.—Marion L. Barrett, secretary. 


-& ke & 


Because of the great interest in the Washington report 
and the problems it covered, there was no general December 
meeting of the New York section. Instead five or more 
smaller study groups met to work on the following topics: 
personnel problems, transportation, rationing and priorities, 
program changes to meet wartime needs, harvest camps, 
and others. Reports of the findings of these groups will be 
given at the annual New York section conference, February 
3rd to Sth, at the Hotel Pennsylvania. This conference 
will substitute for the national convention in the New York 
area. 

Mr. Ralph D. Roehm is the new director of The Hugue- 
not Camps of the Y.M.C.A. Mr. Roehm was for many 
years secretary for camps and young people’s work for the 
New York City Y.M.C.A.—Dorothy Gow, section news re- 
porter. 

* oe * 


Miss Catherine Stearns and Miss Harriet Dively have 
joined the National Field Staff of the Camp Fire Girls. Miss 
Stearns, a former member of the Michigan section, last year 
was Executive in Greater New York Council of Camp Fire 
Girls and directed their new camp in the Adirondacks. 
Miss Dively has been an active member of the Pacific Coast 
section for some time. 

'~+ «+ 


Plans are being made for a pre-camp training course for 
camp directors and leaders at Massachusetts State College, 
Amherst, Mass., either the last week in May or the first 
week in June. It will have two features: “Training for 
Survival in the Wilderness”, a commando training in which 
campers will have opportunity to live in the woods, make 
their own stoves, etc.; “Volunteer Land Corps Training” 
in which the campers will either raise poultry, do gardening, 
handle meat, study dairying, horsemanship, so as to be able 
to put these skills to use within the confines of the camp. 
There is a possibility that regional courses at County Agri- 
cultural Schools will follow the initial course—William 
Gould Vinal, New England section news reporter. 


* Kk & 


A discussion meeting of the Northeastern Wisconsin sec- 
tion in November, on reports from the Washington Con- 
ference, will be followed up on January 14 by a special 
meeting at Manitowac on ‘Buying Foods’’.—Virginia Craig, 
secretary. 
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Physical conditioning is combined with practical training 
in woodcraft in a course offered at the University of Michi- 
gan by the School of Forestry and the Department of Phy- 
sical Education and Athletics. Through field trips, seminars, 
and instruction in wrestling holds and judo blows, the course 
aims to help students acquire sound judgment in coping 
with situations encountered in out-of-door life. 

Fundamentals of out-of-door life are stressed with empha- 
sis on the preparation of nourishing meals, proper technique 
of setting up camps, how to detect edible plants and catch 
wild animals which may be eaten in emergencies, and suff- 
cient knowledge of scouting to enable students to keep on a 
proper course through use of the compass, landmarks, 
rough maps, and bearings taken on the sun and stars. Safe 
ways of crossing bottomless muskegs and bogs, proper 
handling of canoes, small boats, and rafts, plus training 
in protection against injuries, disease, insects, and reptiles 
also are important features of the course.—Education for 
Victory. 

* ok x 

Camp Four Winds in the Washington Section reports 
more information on camp program adjustment: ‘Previous 
to this time campers and counselors had thought of work 
as fun, but this year it became a grim necessity. First, with a 
staff of usually 7 or 8 men, and this year, none, we were 
forced to take care of our own horses, make miscellaneous 
repairs, mend fences, dispose of garbage, build floats, and 
many other things. All of the boys and girls entered whole- 
heartedly into the spirit of an unusual season and there were 
no complaints. Second, the usual craft program gave way to 
projects in housekeeping, cooking, and painting buildings. 
Dishwashing was taken care of by the campers, although it 
took shifts of 18 campers a day to do the work of 2 pro- 
fessional dishwashers. Third, we maintained a large vege- 
table garden which furnished our fresh vegetables and we 
took complete care of that. 

“The outgrowth of this physical activity and need to 
assume responsibility we felt developed the campers’ inde- 
pendence, resourcefulness, and gave them the satisfaction of 
solving problems. The attitude of the summer can proba- 
bly be best expressed by one of the young counselor’s camp 
report. She wrote, ‘Rosemary was a good camper, but she 
had so many opportunities to do so many gloriously dirty 
jobs that it went to her head.’ ”-——Washington section, 
News Letter. 

* ok x 

The leadership problem in some of the Camp Fire Girls 
camps has been met through the use of volunteer group 
leaders and older Camp Fire Girls. Miss Alice Prager of 
the California section reported that in several instances 
counselors were secured by making provision for families 
to come along for part or all of the summer. A swimming 
counselor was secured by arranging to have her husband 
spend his month’s vacation at camp. A teacher was secured 
when she could bring along her sixteen months old daughter 
for two weeks. A nature counselor spent her vacation from 
a research job at the camp. 

* * & 

Starting with the November 23rd meeting, the Quebec 
section is planning a series of open meetings with special 
emphasis on counselor training problems—Hilda V. Briffett, 
secretary. 
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The Clock of the Evening Sky 
By Julius Capowski 


N interesting nocturnal stunt for campers is to 
tell time by use of the polar-star clock. This 


may seem quite complicated at first but, with 
sufficient use, it becomes comparatively simple. 

First we find the Big Dipper, the most conspicuous 
star group in the northern sky. Then, through the 
two stars most remote form the handle, the Pointers, 
trace an imaginary line to the North Star. Consider- 
ing the North Star as the center of a huge sky clock 
and the Pointers as a single hour hand, estimate the 
time to the nearest quarter hour. Thus if the Pointers 
are parallel to the horizon and east of the North Star, 
you may consider it 3 o'clock star time. If the Pointers 
extend in the opposite direction, call it 9 o’clock. It 
the Pointers are located in a direction midway be- 
tween the west horizontal and the upward vertical, 
it would be 10:30 or simply 1014. 

In order to complete the process, we must convert 
star time so gotten to standard time. This may be 
easily done by carefully following a series of calcu- 
lation steps. 

To the star-time value obtained by observation, 
add the number of months to the nearest quarter that 
have elapsed since the start of the year. Thus, if it 
is July 1st, inasmuch as 6 months have passed since 
January 1st, add 6. If it is July 8th, add 614. On 
August 20th we would add 734. 

Next, we double the sum so obtained. Subtract the 
value so received from 4014 or, if you have a value 
equal to or less than 1614, from 1614. 

The result will give the number of hours that have 
passed since noon, local sun time. To change to stand- 
ard-time add four minutes for each degree of longi- 
tude west of the standard-time meridian or subtract 
four minutes for each degree east of the standard- 
time meridian. 


The following example will serve to demonstrate 
the method. In the illustration is seen the position of 
the Big Dipper and the Pointers as hypothetically ob- 
served at Stony Point, New York. The observation 
here took place on May 14th. 
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TO GET MORE 
CAMP ENROLLMENTS 
THIS YEAR 





Make The Chicago Daily News your repre- 
sentative in the metropolitan Chicago area. 
Restrictions on travel may compel you to forego 
many of your personal trips this year, but 
through this newspaper’s columns you can 
effectively reach that audience of families who 
are your best prospects for camp enrollments. 
The Chicago Daily News is ““Chicago’s HOME 
Newspaper.” Its audience is a HOME audience. 





Send a supply of your camp literature 
to The Chicago Daily News School, 
College and Camp Bureau and, with- 
out cost or obligation on your part, 
it will be displayed and distributed. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 66 Years Chicago’s HOME Newspaper 
Its Place in The Home Is One of 
Respect and Trust 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 W. Madison St., CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
DETROIT OFFICE: 7-218 General Motors Building 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 


1) The stars of the Pointer group indicate a time 
of 11:15 or 114. 

(2) Since the start of the year 414 months have 
passed. Therefore, we add 414 to 114 and receive 
1534. 

(3) Doubling 1534, we obtain a value of 3114. 

(4) Subtracting from 4014, we get 834. This is the 
number of hours that have passed since noon. There- 
fore, the local sun time is 8:45. 

(5) Stony Point is located at 74 degrees West 
Longitude or 1 degree east of the Standard Time 
meridian. Therefore, we subtract 4 minutes from 
8:45 and receive a Standard Time of 8:41. 
































Don’t Overlook Figs 


With 50 to 75% of the 1942 pack of dried apricots, 
prunes, apples, peaches and raisins withdrawn from the 
civilian market, camp cooks will find it necessary to make 
many changes in their standard recipes for the approaching 
season. California figs are one of the few dried fruits still 
available in normal quantities. An unusually high natural 
sugar content averaging 55% makes them an ideal sugar- 
saving substitute in cakes, cookies, breads and pastries. 

The California Fig institute has prepared a number of 
carefully tested bulk recipes suggesting some of the ways 
to use California dried figs. They may be had free of 
charge by writing to Harold H. Hyde, Director, California 
Fig Institute, 208 Mason Bldg., Fresno, California, men- 
tioning the Camping Magazine. 
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How 


to keep your Camp ent all 


ments up this Summer 


The New York Times Magazine produced 20% more 








RA 


good camp prospects. 
buying power well above the average—families that can 
afford to pay your tuition even in the face of increased liv- 


enrollments for camp advertisers in 1942 than in 1941. 

Such an increase, in a year when enrollments were harder 
than ever to build, explains why The New York Times 
Magazine carries more camp advertising than any other 
publication in the country. 


The 800,000 families that read The Times Magazine 
every Sunday are one of the nation’s largest audiences of 


They are families with incomes and 


ing costs and high wartime taxes. 


To increase your enrollments in 1943, put The New 
| York Times Magazine to work for you. 
the Camp Directory costs little—produces a lot. 
day to our Camp Advertising Department for full details. 


Advertising in 
Write to- 


She New Pork Cimes 


TIMES SQUARE NEW YORK 
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Light=- W eight Equipment 


(Continued from page 11) 


Shirts, coat, parka. used to use a lumber jacket 
in winter; but it was bulky and I find the multiple 
shirt system more satisfactory. The parka cloth ski 
jacket, besides being a windbreaker, protects the shirt 
against snow falling from the heavens or trees, blow- 
ing, or from occasional spills. I have found it a 
fairly good protection against rain in winter, worn 
over wool, and do not carry my oil silk raincape at 
this season. I have an overhead parka with duplex 
shirt tails, but have not worn it lately, chiefly because 
I don't like getting in and out of it in snowy weather 
and when it was covered with ice. This year I may 
zipper it all the way down the front and try it again. 
I have not encountered the severe conditions when the 
hood was necessary, but it is handy to keep the snow 
out of the neck. Many people wear heavy wool 
jackets, some leather. Almost all wear windbreaker 
jackets or parkas, the parka being the most popular 
with all-out hikers. 

Snowshoes and skis. 1 am convinced that in this 
latitude, and above, some sort of extra bearing sur- 
face is necessary on the feet as an essential part of 
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one’s clothing. One can walk without it in the early 
light snows, during mild winters in the lower levels 
and on travelled roads, but this leaves out a most 
beautiful season of considerable length and bars one 
from the magnificent higher altitudes. Even a few 
inches of snow sets up an irritating resistance, mak- 
ing the snowshoes desirable. All serious hikers in the 
Adirondacks use snowshoes or skiis in winter, and 
well into the spring. I consider snowshoes better 
than skis for hiking in the type of wooded country 
around here and much more easily carried over snow- 
less sections, packed paths, and roads. The manu- 
facturer’s size recommendations probably allow for 
very heavy packing or carrying a deer. For ordinary 
hiking I suggest a size or two smaller. Many trails 
are hiked on skis, but skiing as 99% of the skiers 
practice it, is “apart from hiking.” 

Safety. While ignoring your advice on warm 
clothing may, in late fall, only result in discomfort 
and disgust with hiking, the consequences in winter 
can be really serious. Irrespective of how little he can 
wear and be comfortable in other seasons, the novice 
at winter hiking should wear plenty, in insulation, 
not weight, or carry it in the pack. In the summer, 

(Continued on page 17) 
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(Continued from page 3) 


not uncommon to find them far from water, frozen 
to death at the ends of their trails. 

February 10. While collecting in the rapids of 
the Rum River, I again took frogs in the samples. 
Besides the three taken in the collections, several 
were seen moving about. They were all among the 
large stones in the fast water. One especially big 
fellow had huge pouches of skin on the sides of his 
body which were filled with a heavy fluid so that they 
shook like pieces of jelly. 

February 12. Fried salt-water clams are a favor- 
ite dish of mine. Because of this I had long thought 
it would be fun to try some of the fresh-water species. 
So, having waded about in the cold water all day and 
being thus in a weakened condition, I was an easy 
prey for this repressed desire. I gathered some clams 
from the Mississippi River and took them home. 
Since no one else was home for dinner I was free to 
go ahead and cook them. That I did. As far as I 
could tell, the species which I tried (Lampsilis 
ventricosa) tasted quite all right, but the truth is that 
of the whole lot there was not one which I could as 
much as bite through. 

** s 

The foregoing account might well be taken to prove 
that aquatic biologists are somewhat demented. Be 
that as it may, the author’s contention is that a camp- 
er who hears the call of the trail throughout the year 
will find a day in winter spent exploring along some 
stream to be well rewarded. 


Light= Weight Equipment 
(Continued from page 16) 
he can usually get out of such wilderness as there is 


before dark, or failing, build a fire and spend the 
night in the woods. But the winter days are short, 
wood gets ice-covered, fingers become numb and 
trails are less obvious. Overnight emergency hiking- 
camping is not for the average hiker. Therefore, he 
should carry a compass and topographic map. Study 
them before starting, know where he is on the map, 
know his rate of speed, when darkness will arrive and 
similar facts. He should take these precautions him- 
self and not depend on someone else. 
Epitor’s Note: Five of Mr. Edward’s publications are: 
1. Cooking. Carrying. Camping on the Appalachian Trail. 
Price 25c. Send coins to Box 37, Forest Flen, Maryland. 
2. Directions for Making the Four-Eight-Four Sleeping 
Bag of Down. Price 20c. 
3. Directions for Making the Four-Seven-Four Hikers Tent 
of Balloon Cloth. 
Direction for Making the Four-Seven-Four Sleeping 
Bag of Wool Batt. Price 20c. 
5. Directions for Making the Four-Four-Five Sleeping 
Bag of Cotton Batt. Price 20c. 
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... THE SMARTEST STYLES 


... TESTED AND APPROVED 
QUALITY 


. “TOPS” IN VALUE 


.-. INCREASED INTEREST IN 
GYM AND SPORTS 





Give your girls the cp- 
portunity of selecting 
MOORE Gym Suits. 


Young America is more 
aware than ever of the im- 
portance in keeping fit... 
There is a new enthusiasm 
for physical education pro- 
grams... You — as Direc- 
tors of Physical Education 
— are rendering a real 
service to the nation in 
helping to keep the morale 
of our young people high 
and their bodies strong. 





Write for our new Style 

D) Book No. C1 TODAY. 

>, There is no obligation. 
Sees 


E-R- MOOHEC ag 


932 DAKIN STREET ra 425 FIFTH AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS — NEW Pian: Suede 





Safe Fire-fighting Equipment 


With the increasing demand for industrial fire protection 
due to a variety of war conditions, a quantity of unapproved 
fire-fighting equipment has appeared on the market. Many 
of these devices are inferior to approved equipment and 
most of them are dangerous in that they impart a false sense 
of security. 

According to the Safety Research Institute, Inc. the 
merits of any fire-fighting device can be judged by whether 
or not it has been approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc. or Factory Mutual Laboratories. If so, it bears a label 
indicating such approval. Any manufacturer of fire protec- 
tion equipment may apply to these bodies for approval. 

In some cases temporary approval has been granted for 
certain kinds of equipment which is now being made with 
non-critical substitute materials. Temporary approval simply 
means that such equipment will pass standard performance 
tests but cannot be expected to stand up for as long as the 
devices made of more durable materials. 


Up-to-date lists of approval equipment can be obtained 
directly from the two laboratories mentioned above( Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc., 207 East Ohio St., Chicago., 
Ill.; Factory Mutual Laboratories, 184 High Street, Boston, 
Mass.). 
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Emergency Harvest Camps 
(Continued from page 5) 


because the boys were tired and did not care to par- 
ticipate in strenuous activities. However, because the 
camps were located in schools where there were ade- 
quate facilities for outdoor games, such as football, 
tennis, badminton, softball and basketball, these ac- 
tivities were carried on informally. Quiet games 
were listed most often and were also checked as most 
popular. In one camp an early morning worship 
service was conducted. A variety of special events 
were held at various times. Running down the line 
on these, we find that an orchestra was developed in 
one camp, trips were taken, a church-night event was 
held, amateur shows, banquets, special visitors, camp- 
fire programs, magician, entertainer, barbecues, pic- 
nics, talks and dances. By far the most popular 
special events were the dances. 


Each camp was urged to set up a democratic form 
of camp government. The large turnover of boys 
made the smooth functioning of the boys’ camp gov- 
ernment difficult. However, wherever the effort was 
made to develop a boys’ council and the boys were 
given real responsibility to make decisions, camp 
morale improved. One comment about the boys’ 
council, ‘It proved to be a fine clearing house for 
suggestions regarding the betterment of camp, es- 
pecially from the boys’ point of view.” One report 
stated that the effort at camp government failed be- 
cause of the election of a very poor leader; under the 
direction of another boy later on in the season, the 
council was very successful. Every camp, however, 
had a camp mayor or president elected by the boys, 
and other officers. In several camps various camp 
commissions were set up, and the chairman of each 
of these commissions also served as a member of the 
executive cabinet of the camp. These commissions 
covered such camp functions as recreation, public re- 
lations, athletics, dances, news and publications, pro- 
gram, business management, police, health and sani- 
tation, and food problems. Decisions which the 
council made related to such problems as week-end 
leaves, dormitory policy, the matter of spending 
money, various camp regulations, the food problem, 
camp discipline, public relations and camp morale. 
The psychology involved in the term “Victory Vaca- 
tions” is not the best. Many boys had the idea that 
the harvest camp would be in fact a vacation. They 
had to be disillusioned, and in the readjustment 
process many otherwise good workers went home. 


In general the experiment has been more than 
worthwhile. It has demonstrated that, under proper 
conditions, high school boys can do an extremely ac- 
ceptable job of working in the rural communities. 
Many growers have become convinced of this fact. 


Growers also see that they have a responsibility in 
training the boys and in providing the kind of super- 
vision in the field which understands boy psychology. 
The sponsoring Associations are much more aware of 
the factors which will make it possible to select the 
right boys and set up the camps in such a way that 
the mistakes made this year will be eliminated or 
controlled. Many of the boys who went through the 
experience this year will have a much more realistic 
view of these camps next year, and these boys can be 
used both as leaders and as the core around which 
real camp morale can be built. 





Just Oth The P0355 


1000 AND ONE—THE BLUE BOOK OF NON-THEATRI- 
CAL FILMS 
18the Annual Edition of the Educational Screen (Chica- 
go, 64 East Lake St., 1942-43) 132 pages. 75 cents. 
This edition lists more than 5000 films, mainly 16mm, 
but hundreds in 35mm size, silent and sound, classified into 
176 subject matter groups. Includes films on ‘Civilian De- 
fense’’, ‘Civilian Conservation’, ‘First Aid and Rescue 
Work’, and “Health Food, and Nutrition’. 


PHYSICAL CONDITIONING 

By George T. Stafford and Ray O. Duncan (New York: 

A. S. Barnes and Co. 1942) 110 pages. $1.00. 

A book of exercises for sports and healthful living. An- 
other in the series of Barnes Sports Library. Both authors 
are on the Physical Education staff of the University of 
Illinois. 


GULLIVER JOINS THE ARMY 
By Alice Dalgliesh illustrated by Ellen Segner (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1942) 93 pages. $1.50. 
The story of a German shepard dog whose master enlisted 
in the army. Finally Gulliver, too, finds a way to join. 
For juveniles. 


A BOOK OF LITTLE CRAFTS 

By Margaret Powers (Peoria: The Manual Arts Press, 

1942) 115 pages. $2.50. 

Forty craft ideas illustrated with examples of work done 
by small children. The tools and materials are inexpensive, 
many of them the sort already around the house. Special 
help for work with young children. 


HERODIA, THE LOVELY PUPPET 

By Katherine Milhous (New York: Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, 1942) 193 pages. $2.00. 

A story of the adventures of a lovely puppet who traveled 
in the caravan of Professor Blair, Great Puppeteer of the 
Pennsylvania Mountains. A book for 9 to 12. 


SONGS OF DISCOVERY AND EXPLORATION 
By J. M. Dunsmore (Toronto: Clark, Irwin, & Company 
Limited.) 29 pages. With notes of historical explana- 
tion, 25 cents. Without notes, 15 cents. 
A good collection of songs of real adventure for use 
around a campfire. 
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Charles B. Reif—Dr. Rief is Assistant Professor of 
Biology at Bucknell University Junior College, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania, and formerly of the Minnesota Museum 
of Natural history. He has had long experience in camping, 
has specialized in Limnology, and has several publications 
on lakes and streams. 


Lee S. Wilson.—Mr. Wilson is Associate Area Secretary 
of the Pacific Southwest Area Board of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations. His address, 715 South Hope Street, 
Los Angeles, California. 


Sterling W. Edwards.—Mr. Edwards has long been 
prominent as an authority on hiking and light camping 
equipment. Several other of his articles have appeared in 
previous issues of the Camping Magazine. He is a teacher 
at McKinley Technical High School in Washington, D.C. 
His address is Box 37 Forest Glen, Maryland. 


Barbara Ellen Joy.—Miss Joy is director and owner of 
the Joy Camps, private camps for girls in Wisconsin. She 
has conducted many camp courses in colleges. Her address 
is 400 N. Clinton Street, Iowa City. 


Abbie Graham.—Miss Graham is well known to all peo- 
ple in the camping field. Formerly on the staff of the Na- 
tional Y.W.C.A., she is at present working with the 
Cleveland Y.W. and is serving as chairman of publications 
for the American Camping Association. 


Paul Weinandy.—Mr. Weinandy is Assistant Professor 
of Group Work, School of Applied Social Sciences, Western 
Reserve University. During the summer he is the director 
of Camp Ho Mita Koda. 


Wes Klusmann.—Mr. Klusmann is Director of Camping 
and Activities, Boy Scouts of America. He is serving as 
Vice-president of the American Camping Association and 
chairman of the committee on public relations. 





The Snowllake Man 
(Continued from page 9) 


when pneumonia struck him. Perhaps he said to a 
farmer friend, ‘““You see I did get my crop in!” Per- 
haps he said nothing at all, for Vermonters do not 
boast. But he did get in a bumper crop and he did 
get the world to see that “the treasures of the snow 
are absolutely inexhaustible, almost untouched as 
yet”. 
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Successful Camps Depend on the 


Inquiry-Producing Power of 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


a 

Year after year, successful camps 
use Parents’ Magazine because, un- 
like other magazines, it provides a 
quality circulation made up entirely 
of families with children . . . 2/3 
of a miilion. better income homes, 
where child care is of paramount 
importance. 













How Camp Inquiries 
Have Increased in 
Parents’ Magazine 

in 10 Years 






In 1942 
Inquiries 
Reached Their 
Highest Peak 




















Due to its unusual ‘‘home influence’’, —Gaining 
Parents’ Magazine has been deliver- 12% 
ing to advertisers a steadily increas- Over the 
ing number of inquiries at no extfa Mins 
cost. ... . Rates remain unchanged, of 1941 
circulation is at its highest... de- 


livering a bonus of 170,000 over and 
above the guaranteed circulation. 





No matter how much or how little 
you plan to advertise in 1943, Par- 
ents’ Magazine is a must. 


1932 








1942 





THE MAY ISSUE IS A MUST 


Camp advertisers in the May issue are featured 
in Parents’ Magazine’s special Camp Directory, 
distributed (at no extra cost to the advertiser) to 
thousands of readers, libraries, and camp ser- 
vice groups. 


PARENTS’ 


ane 
Ste 7¢43 ° 


AMP DiRecT 





52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





CLASSIFIED WANTS 


Want a camp job? Need counselors, a camp cook, physician, 
or assistant? Want to buy, sell, rent or lease a camp? Adver- 
tise your wants economically in this section. Rates: $2.00 
minimum for 5 line insertion. Figure eight words per line. 
Additional lines 40c each. Send your copy, accompanied 
by check, by the 15th of month for insertion in our next issue. 


The Sciences 


(Continued from page 9) 





Scientific weather: forecasting is one of the new 
“secret” weapons. Around our immediate camp en- 
vironment we can find many plants which form the 
basis for new substitutes. The common milkweed 
now replaces the precious Kapuk which is so essen- 
tial in the manufacture of life preservers. 

As we look around our camp grounds we discover 
that we have at our disposal many new opportunities 
for program ideas, which, if properly explored would 
provide our children with activities which are rich 
in content and will help them gain a clearer under- 
standing of life around them. 

In some of the following issues of the Camping 
Magazine, this column will present some practical 
suggestions for program activities in a camp which 
will utilize the new knowledge gained in our science 
laboratories. 
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THE TRADING POST 


CRAFTS 











Prurte Travine se Sates ©, tx 
IO WEST 23e0 STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
NEW YORK 
Specializing in American 
Indian Crafts, Authentic 
Curios, Crafts, Supplies 


and Construction Sets. 
Catalog on request. 





ENTERTAINMENT 











PLAYS! PLAYS! 


PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS FOR AMATEUR 
GROUPS. CATALOG ON REQUEST. 


PILGRIM PLAY COMPANY 
MUNROE STREET Dept. C, 86 LYNN, MASS. 











LEATHERCRAFTS 


Our latest catalog 
ees §€LEATHERCRAFI 
Write for it today 


Leathercraft projects can be instructive, prac- 

tical and profitable. Here at headquarters all Strand 
material and accessories are available for the Belg Projects 
OSBORN BROTHERS 


finest work. 
233 W. JACKSON BLVD. 








The Milwaukee section, which may soon be called the 
Southern Wisconsin section, held a meeting December 17 
with Mr. Harvie Boorman of George William’s College, 
Chicago, leading a discussion on “Wartime Policy for 
Camping’. A representative of the Wisconsin Extension 
Department was present to discuss cooperative assistance to 
farmers on food pzoduction.—Ray Bassett, section president. 


WANTED .. . ONE OUTDOOR MAN 


The following letter of resignation was handed to 
a camp director by the hired man on Saturday morn- 
ing at eleven o'clock out by the woodpile. The camp 
was full of visiting parents. 

Dear Miss Brown: 

I cannot stand this here no longer working under 
such condition, as we have spoken about. last week 
Friday there has been no improvement off my em- 
perenct at the table only as a mere excestint. So I 
have noting more to suffer but to termenate my ser- 
vise as an Outdoor man. I desire a full account of 
my time. —ES. 
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SEND FOR THESE 
HELPFUL BOOKLETS 


The educational and informatory material list- 
ed below is offered FREE to camp owners, di- 
rectors and counselors. Simply check the num- 
bers of the booklets you want, paste the coupon 
on a postcard and mail to 


THE CAMPING MAGAZINE, Advertising Dept. 
343 S. DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO. ILL. 


ALLOW 30 DAYS OR MORE FOR YOUR BOOKLETS 
TO ARRIVE 


Manufacturers are invited to submit suitable mate- 
rial for possible listing in this section. 














1.—"“The Heinz Book of Quality Recipes and Menus”— 
A 132 page book with hundreds of excellent recipes 
well suited to camp use. Illustrated in color and wire 
bound for hard usage. —H. J. Heinz Company 


2.— As One Girl To Another’—Tells young girls what 
to do and what to avoid on “difficult'’ days. Available 
in reasonable quantities for distribution to girl campers 
through their counselors. Also “Marjorie May's 12th 
Birthday.” an elementary explanation of the men- 
strual process for 12-year old girl campers. Mention 
the quantity of each booklet you will need. 
—International Cellucotton Products Co. -- Makers 
of Kotex, Fibs, Quest and Kleenex. 


3.— Style Guide and Catalog’”—Girls’ Sport Uniforms. 
Up-to-date descriptions of uniforms, sizes and prices. 
—E. R. Moore Company 


4.—Chicken Recipies’”—A timely, 64 page booklet filled 

with quantity recipies for preparing poultry. All recipes 

prepared and approved by Alice Easton, A.B., M.S. 
—Pfaelzer Brothers 


59.—"The Idea Book”—32 page booklet on arts and 
crafts for hand decoration. —Thayer & Chandler 


6.—“Micromet”—A 12 page booklet giving detailed in- 
formation on Micromet installation and treatment for 
the correction of scale, corrosion and “red water’ ina 
variety of water systems. —Calgon, Inc. 


Clip Coupon and Mail Today to: 
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THE CAMPING MAGAZINE 
343 S. Dearborn 
Chicago, Ill. 
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